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K nowledge will forever govern ignorance: And a people who 
mean to be their own Governors, must arm themselves with 
the power which knowledge gives.... What spectacle can be more 
edifying or more seasonable, than that of Liberty & Learning, 
each leaning on the other for their mutual & surest support? 


James Madison 
August 1822 


OVERVIEW ■ 


Overview 


T he Commonwealth of Virginia is blessed with an outstanding roster of colleges and 
universities, public and private. A number of America’s founders and storied national 
statesmen studied in their halls and walked their grounds. The College of William & Mary was 
the alma mater of Thomas Jefferson, and his pride in founding the University of Virginia is 
commemorated on his tombstone. The Virginia Military Institute is the oldest state-supported 
military college in the nation, and the alma mater of the five-star World War II general and 
Nobel Peace Prize Laureate George C. Marshall. Classes at Hampden-Sydney College started 
shortly before the Declaration of Independence, and both James Madison and Patrick Henry 
served on the college’s board of trustees. 

Given that history, it is no wonder that the state’s policymakers rightly understand that 
healthy institutions of higher education bear directly on the health of the Commonwealth 
and the country as a whole. In 2011, the legislature unanimously passed the state’s Higher 
Education Opportunity Act, pledging 100,000 additional undergraduate degrees by 2025, and 
a new incentive funding plan focused on access, affordability, long-range planning, institutional 
resource sharing, effective utilization of existing infrastructure, and cost-effective use of 
technology. At the same time, policymakers emphasized the state’s interest in strong education 
in the STEM fields — science, technology, engineering, and mathematics. 

In an address to trustees in the fall of 2011, Governor McDonnell stressed the importance 
of keeping tuitions low, while advancing quality and effectiveness. And he called upon 
his appointees to help preserve and enhance educational excellence, noting that existing 
institutional strength gave them room to be bold and innovative. He called on them to ask 
questions, examine short and long-term benefits, and ensure that Virginia’s educational 
institutions prepared the best and brightest for the future. 

Over the long term, Governor McDonnell has set for Virginia the ambitious but 
appropriate goal of becoming the most educated state in the nation. He has proposed 
significant increases in the state appropriation for higher education, which would make 
Virginia one of the few states in the nation whose public institutions would not suffer cutbacks 
this year. 

This bold infusion of funding, however, is not an endorsement of the status quo. Rather, 
it imposes a tremendous responsibility on the leadership of public higher education to 
improve academic outcomes and cost-effectiveness. All undergraduate degrees must be 
high-quality degrees, and there must be metrics that show not merely more enrollments 
and diplomas, but rising levels of academic achievement. It is important that every dollar of 
public and private money invested be spent judiciously, whether it concerns a new building, 
an academic program, or spending on administration. Leaders in Virginia oversee institutions 
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with an impressive history of quality and affordability, yet changing times require thoughtful 
and innovative leadership. As this report shows, certain trends — if ignored — will erode the 
Commonwealth’s historic prominence in American higher education. 

In a state whose history is central to the American Founding, it is distressing that only two 
of the schools surveyed (James Madison University and Regent University) require a survey of 
American government or history. Not a single college or university requires economics. It is to 
the credit of the institutions that nearly all require composition and natural science. Yet fewer 
than half of the schools surveyed require collegedevel foreign language at the intermediate 
level or a broad survey course in literature. Clearly, curricular improvement is in order to meet 
the educational needs of Virginia and fulfill the vision of the nation’s founders. 

There is good reason to look carefully at the quality of the education students are receiving 
in Virginia and throughout the nation. The National Assessment of Adult Literacy shows 
us that most college graduates, after gaining a costly baccalaureate degree, are only at the 
intermediate level or below of prose, document, and quantitative literacy. That means they 
would have difficulty “comparing viewpoints in two editorials” or “computing and comparing 
the cost per ounce of food supplies.” 1 Academically Adrift, a new study by Richard Arum 
of New York University and Josipa Roksa of the University of Virginia, is a devastating 
indictment of the quality of American higher education. The authors observe, “on average, 
gains in critical thinking, complex reasoning, and writing skills (i.e., general collegiate 
skills) are either exceedingly small or empirically non-existent for a large proportion of 
students.” 2 Specifically, their research found that 45 percent of students showed little or no 
evidence of learning gains in the first two years of college, and 36 percent failed to show 
significant intellectual growth in four years. 3 Previous research revealed that students today 
spend little more than half as much time studying as they did 50 years ago, 4 but the average 
student’s GPA has risen from 2.5 to 3.1 over approximately the same period. 5 Even before 
the dramatic findings of Academically Adrift, outside evidence suggested that the reason 
for higher grades is not that students today are smarter and more efficient in their studies. 

On the contrary, a survey of employers found that less than a quarter call college graduates’ 
workforce preparation “excellent.” 6 And a majority of these same employers said that the 
“very important” skills they were looking for included writing, reading comprehension, and 
mathematics. In other words, too many of America’s colleges and universities are giving 
students more credit for less learning without ensuring that students have mastered even the 
basics. None of this bodes well for our democracy — or our economy. 

Equally troubling is the growing price tag. Thomas Jefferson’s vision included all capable 
minds, rich and poor, in college education: “we hope to avail the state of those talents which 
nature has sown as liberally among the poor as the rich, but which perish without use” ( Notes 
on the State of Virginia XIV). 
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And yet, the cost of an education continues to rise. The simple solution to funding 
challenges has been: just raise tuition. That well is being tapped out. In 1980, an American 
family in the lowest 20 percent income bracket would have to spend 13 percent of its annual 
income for one child to afford tuition at a public four-year college. By 2000, that climbed to 
25 percent and continues to rise. 7 Although financial aid benefits a large number of students, 
many deserving students are squeezed out of college opportunities. College discount rates 
are also increasing, putting pressure on college student aid budgets. Increasingly, even public 
colleges and universities seek “full-pay” students. 8 In recent years, increases in tuition and fees 
at Virginia institutions, public and private, typically exceed — and often far exceed — national 
averages, which are already too steep for many families to sustain. To pay for this increase, 
students and families borrow more and more money. But clearly there is a limit to how much 
the educational market will bear as the dream of access to higher education fades. 

Likewise, the public suffers when institutions do not make student success their most 
urgent priority. There are graduation rates among the 39 schools studied here that are simply 
unacceptable. At 22 of these schools, less than half of full-time degree seekers will earn a 
degree in four years; at 1 1 schools, less than one-third have a diploma at the end of that time. 
The national average for six -year graduation rates is 54.9 percent for public institutions and 
64.6 percent for private not-for-profit institutions. 9 Slightly more than one-third of the colleges 
and universities in this study — and only four private institutions — exceed these depressingly 
low figures. 10 

In the wake of stock market volatility and the crash of the housing market, there has 
been increasing talk that higher education is also in a “bubble,” with the cost of a four- year 
degree possibly outstripping the benefits of acquiring one. Some in education insist that ever- 
increasing tuition is not a problem, since the benefits of a college education will also keep 
increasing in value. It is assumed that people will always pay for the advantages associated with 
being a college graduate. 

But is that really so? Similar things were said in 2007 about the value of housing. And just 
as we experienced with the housing bubble, there are ample signs that not all is well. More 
than half of the respondents in a recent survey by Public Agenda said they think colleges 
could spend less and still maintain educational quality. 11 Increasingly, students and parents 
are asking whether or not a college degree is a good investment. A recent study conducted 
by Businessweek and Payscale.com raised consternation when it argued that the return on 
investment for a college degree can be less than that of the stock market. 12 Among the related 
findings of the Academically Adrift study is the grim economic situation of the class of 2009. 

Of the thousands of students surveyed, nearly one-third have moved back home with their 
parents; the majority now earns less than $30,000 per year, and 9 percent are without jobs and 
actively looking for work. 
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In such an uncertain environment, it is imperative that leaders of colleges and universities 
ensure that money spent on higher education — whether that money comes from students, 
parents, donors, or taxpayers — is being invested wisely. How well do colleges and universities 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia live up to the public trust? How do they compare to each 
other? This study reflects a snapshot of those institutions in terms of key measures of quality 
and cost-effectiveness. It asks how much families are paying to attend these schools, how the 
schools are spending that money, and what students get in return. And it calls for the trustees 
who oversee Virginia’s institutions to ensure that students and families get the finest education 
at the lowest possible cost. 
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What are students actually 
learning? 

G eneral education” or the “core curriculum” refers to required undergraduate courses 

outside the student’s specialization or major. These courses, usually completed within the 
first two years of a bachelor’s degree program, are intended to ensure a common intellectual 
background, exposure to a wide range of disciplines, a core of fundamental knowledge, and 
college-level skills in areas critical to good citizenship, workforce participation, and lifelong 
learning. 

In these challenging economic times, a well-constructed and well-taught core curriculum 
offers both financial and academic advantages. Requiring standard classes in foundational 
subjects is a far more cost-effective model than offering a large list of narrow or trendy courses, 
and general surveys of essential fields give students a broader, more comprehensive education 
than do narrowly-focused classes. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, between the 
ages of 18 and 44, a person can anticipate changing jobs nearly 11 times. 13 All graduates need 
a thorough foundation in the arts and sciences to give them the best chance for success in their 
careers and communities. 

For this study, we assessed the state of general education at 39 Virginia colleges and 
universities, which includes all 15 public four-year institutions in the Commonwealth, in 
addition to a representative group of 24 private institutions. 

Using the most recent course catalogs for the 2010-11 academic year, we examined whether 
these institutions require their students to take general education courses in seven key subjects: 
Composition, Literature, Foreign Language, U.S. Government or History, Economics, 
Mathematics, and Natural or Physical Science. Arguments can be made for requiring any 
number of additional topics, but a core curriculum that fails to require all or at least most of 
these seven key subjects will not address the fundamentals of general education. 

Many colleges give the appearance of providing a core curriculum because they require 
students to take courses in several subject areas other than their major — often called 
“distribution requirements.” It is not uncommon for students to have dozens or even 
hundreds of “distributional” courses from which to choose — many of them on narrow or 
specialized topics. Therefore, to be counted for credit in this report, a course must be a true 
general education course — broad in scope, exposing the student to the rich array of material 
that exemplifies the subject. (For Foreign Language, credit is given for intermediate-level 
proficiency.) If a core course were an option among other courses that do not meet the 
qualifying criteria for a certain subject, the institution did not receive credit for the subject. 
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As the charts on the following pages show, 19 had three or fewer requirements; and four 
required only one. Commendably, 34 of these institutions receive credit for Science and 
32 for Composition. However, there were major gaps. Ten of the public institutions have 
three or fewer general education requirements, meaning students can graduate — on the 
taxpayer’s dime — with vast gaps in their education. The situation is even worse among private 
institutions. Although the list price is in the five figures at many of these institutions, students 
are essentially being asked to construct their own education. Indeed, at the seven private 
schools which require only one or two general education courses, the average tuition and fees 
are $26,360. 

Only 17 of the 39 schools evaluated receive credit for Literature, and only 13 do for Foreign 
Language. Not a single one receives credit for Economics, and only two receive any credit for 
U.S. Government or History. While nearly all schools offer students the option of studying 
these subjects, the number and variety of courses that satisfy existing distribution requirements 
make it easy for students to avoid them and still fulfill their graduation requirements. 

This analysis uses the criteria of ACTA’s What Will They Learn?™ project, available at www. 
WhatWillTheyLearn.com, which reviewed and rated the core curricula at over 1,000 schools. 
More information on the criteria and school evaluation notes can be found in Appendix A 
and Appendix B of this report. Among the more robust curricular models in Virginia are 
those at James Madison University, the only public institution to have a U.S. Government or 
History requirement, and at Hampden-Sydney College; both institutions require five of the 
seven core courses of all undergraduates in their liberal-arts degree programs. Nonetheless, it 
is discouraging that at this time, no Virginia school has achieved an “A” rating for requiring at 
least six of the seven What Will They Learn?™ core subjects. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 
AT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS* 


Gov/ 


INSTITUTION 

Comp 

Lit 

Lang 

Hist 

Econ 

Math 

Sci 

Christopher Newport University 

• 


• 



• 

• 

College of William & Mary 



• 



• 

• 

George Mason University 

• 

• 




• 

• 

James Madison University 

• 

• 


• 


• 

• 

Longwood University 

• 

• 

• 





Norfolk State University * * 

Old Dominion University 

• 

• 





• 

Radford University * * 

University of Mary Washington 



• 




• 

University of V irginia-Charlottesville 



• 




• 

University of Virginia-Wise 

• 

• 




• 

• 

Virginia Commonwealth University * * * 

Virginia Military Institute * * * 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute * * * 

Virginia State University 

• 

• 




• 

• 


*See Appendix B for school evaluation notes on core courses. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 
AT PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS* 

Gov/ 


INSTITUTION 

Comp Lit 

Lang 

Hist 

Econ 

Math 

Sci 

Averett University 

• • 




• 

• 

Bluefield College 

• • 




• 

• 

Bridgewater College 

• 





• 

Christendom College 

• 

• 



• 

• 

Eastern Mennonite University * 

Emory & Henry College * 

Ferrum College 

• • 




• 

• 

Hampden-Sydney College 

• • 

• 



• 

• 

Hampton University 

• • 




• 

• 

Hollins University * 

Liberty University 

• • 




• 

• 

Lynchburg College 

• • 

• 



• 


Mary Baldwin College * * 

Marymount University * * 

Randolph College * 

Randolph-Macon College 

• 

• 



• 

• 

Regent University 

• 


• 


• 

• 

Roanoke College 


• 



• 

• 

Shenandoah University 

• 

• 



• 

• 

Sweet Briar College 

• • 

• 




• 

University of Richmond 


• 



• 

• 

Virginia Intermont College 

• • 




• 

• 

Virginia Wesleyan College 

• • 

• 




• 

Washington & Lee University 

• 

• 



• 

• 


*See Appendix B for school evaluation notes on core courses. 
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How much are students 
paying for college? 

T he cost of higher education has gone up all over the country, but it has exploded at 
colleges and universities in Virginia. Nationwide, during the six-year period ending in 
2010-11, inflation-adjusted tuition and required fees at four-year public colleges increased by 
an average of 29 percent. 14 At private institutions, they increased by 18.2 percent. The majority 
of the Virginia schools in this study, however, exceeded these percentages. 

The charts on the following pages show the tuition and fees at the 39 Virginia institutions 
in this study for 2004-05 and 2010-11 in constant 2010 dollars, along with the percentage of 
change over those years. Old Dominion, Norfolk State, and Virginia State were the institutions 
with the lowest tuition and fees at the end of the six years studied, yet the growth of all 
three schools’ tuition rates still greatly exceeded the rate of inflation. All of the other public 
institutions (except James Madison) exceeded the national average for tuition increases. And 
three schools increased tuition over 45 percent for the period between 2004-05 and 2010-11. 

Regent University lowered inflation-adjusted tuition over a five-year period, 15 although this 
was primarily the result of a large tuition decrease in 2006-07 — which has been followed by 
tuition increases to the present day. Among the private institutions, tuition increases at eight 
— Averett, Hampton, Hollins, Lynchburg, Mary Baldwin, Randolph, Randolph-Macon, and 
Shenandoah — were below the national average, but all still showed significant increases during 
this time of recession. While those figures are high, there were other private institutions that 
showed even more dramatic escalation in price: Bluefield College increased its 2004-05 price 
of $12,253 a full 53.4 percent to over $18,000. Virginia Intermont College similarly spiked its 
tuition and fees 52.6 percent. Washington & Lee University went from an already high $29,736 
in 2004-05 to $40,387, a 35.8 percent increase. 

There does not seem to be a significant pattern to the increases, except, sadly, that the 
lower-priced private institutions are closing the gap between themselves and their more-costly 
peers. Private institutions that were already expensive still registered increases above the na- 
tional average. Most — but not all — of the public institutions showed steep increases. This sug- 
gests that the increases cannot be attributed to larger trends beyond the institutions’ control. 
Going forward, upward trends in tuition jeopardize access and affordability. 
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TRENDS IN UNDERGRADUATE TUITION & FEES 
AT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


INSTITUTION 

2004-05 

2010-11 

% Change 

Christopher Newport University 

16,134 

$9,250 

50.8% 

College of William 8c Mary 

8,191 

12,188 

48.8 

George Mason University 

6,289 

8,684 

38.1 

James Madison University 

6,321 

7,860 

24.3 

Longwood University 

7,434 

9,855 

32.6 

Norfolk State University 

5,685 

6,327 

11.3 

Old Dominion University 

4,904 

6,214 

26.7 

Radford University 

5,497 

7,694 

40.0 

University of Mary Washington 

5,919 

7,862 

32.8 

University of V irginia-Charlottesville 

7,838 

10,828 

38.1 

University of Virginia-Wise 

5,520 

7,194 

30.3 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

6,072 

8,817 

45.2 

Virginia Military Institute 

9,297 

12,328 

32.6 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

6,739 

9,459 

40.4 

Virginia State University 

5,245 

6,570 

25.3 


Source: Integrated. Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS). 

Note: 2004-05 dollar amounts are expressed in 2010 inflation-adjusted numbers. 
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TRENDS IN UNDERGRADUATE TUITION & FEES 
AT PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


INSTITUTION 


2004-05 

2010-11 

% Change 

Averett University' 


120,120 

122,956 

14.1% 

Averett University (Non-Traditional Programs)’ 

N/A 

8,115 

N/A 

Bluefield College 


12,253 

18,800 

53.4 

Bridgewater College 


20,767 

25,500 

22.8 

Christendom College” 


16,646 

19,668 

18.2 

Eastern Mennonite University 


20,979 

25,200 

20.1 

Emory 8c Henry College 


19,035 

26,000 

36.6 

Ferrum College 


19,474 

24,945 

28.1 

Hampden-Sydney College 


26,488 

32,489 

22.7 

Hampton University 


15,591 

18,074 

15.9 

Hollins University 


25,020 

29,485 

17.8 

Liberty University 


15,180 

18,064 

19.0 

Lynchburg College 


26,417 

29,905 

13.2 

Mary Baldwin College 


23,077 

25,655 

11.2 

Marymount University 


19,728 

23,426 

18.7 

Randolph College 


25,095 

29,254 

16.6 

Randolph-Macon College 


26,117 

30,608 

17.2 

Regent University”' 


N/A 

12,330 

N/A 

Roanoke College 


25,521 

31,214 

22.3 

Shenandoah University 


22,210 

26,080 

17.4 

Sweet Briar College 


24,103 

30,195 

25.3 

University of Richmond 


30,613 

41,610 

35.9 

Virginia Intermont College 


16,738 

25,542 

52.6 

Virginia Wesleyan College 


23,604 

28,556 

21.0 

Washington 8c Lee University 


29,736 

40,387 

35.8 


Source: IPEDS. 

Note: 2004-05 dollar amounts are expressed in 2010 inflation-adjusted numbers. 

* Averett University reported separate tuition rates for its non-traditional programs starting in 2009-10. 

** Tuition and other data for Christendom College are not reported in IPEDS; calculations are based on tuition data provided by Christendom College staff. 

*** Regent University did not admit first-time, full-time freshmen until 2005; inflation- adjusted tuition for 2005-06 was $13,81 7. 
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How do tuition rates compare 
to family income? 

I ncreases in college costs are paid for by families who, in many cases, are already straining 
to pay mortgages and put food on the table. The charts on the following pages illustrate 
this challenge by showing the rise in tuition and fees as a percentage of Virginia’s inflation- 
adjusted median household income. Over the six-year period studied, undergraduate tuition 
and required fees at all of the colleges and universities in this study for which six-year data 
were available demanded a greater percentage of household income. Regent University, for 
the five-year period for which data were available, showed a net decrease. In the case of James 
Madison, Norfolk State, Old Dominion, the University of Virginia’s College at Wise, and 
Virginia State, the increases were less than three percentage points. 

At the University of Richmond, Virginia Intermont, and Washington & Lee, these increases 
ranged from 13.9 percent to 17.0 percentage points. The result of this upward creep is that at 
17 of these 39 schools, tuition and fees now represent more than 40 percent of the median 
household income. This is a marked increase over the number of institutions that topped the 
40 percent mark in 2004-05, a jump from 10 schools to 17. 

The current rise in cost is simply not sustainable for families, 16 despite the expansion of 
need-based grant programs. Nationwide, about one-third of full-time students do not qualify 
for grant assistance, and among those who do, grant aid has only increased by approximately 
$441 per FTE within the past year. 17 

Governor McDonnell is committed to increased funding for public higher education. But 
even before the augmented budgets of 2011, Virginia’s funding per full-time student in public 
higher education compared favorably with the funding levels in other states, exceeding that 
of such states as California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Minnesota, Ohio, and Washington, 
as reported in the State Higher Education Executive Officers’ State Higher Education Finance 
report for 2010. The recession has created hard times throughout the nation, and colleges and 
universities — both public and private — need to look out for cost efficiencies that meet the 
demands of the economy’s “new normal.” 
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UNDERGRADUATE TUITION & FEES AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF MEDIAN HOUSEHOLD INCOME 
AT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Change in 


INSTITUTION 

2004-05 

2010-11 

% Points 

% Change 

Christopher Newport University 

10.4% 

15.3% 

4.9% 

47.5% 

College of William & Mary 

13.9 

20.2 

6.3 

45.5 

George Mason University 

10.7 

14.4 

3.7 

35.0 

James Madison University 

10.7 

13.0 

2.3 

21.6 

Longwood University 

12.6 

16.3 

3.7 

29.6 

Norfolk State University 

9.6 

10.5 

0.9 

8.8 

Old Dominion University 

8.3 

10.3 

2.0 

23.9 

Radford University 

9.3 

12.7 

3.4 

36.9 

University of Mary Washington 

10.0 

13.0 

3.0 

29.9 

U niversity of V irginia-Charlottesville 

13.3 

17.9 

4.6 

35.1 

University of Virginia-Wise 

9.4 

11.9 

2.5 

27.5 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

10.3 

14.6 

4.3 

42.0 

Virginia Military Institute 

15.7 

20.4 

4.7 

29.7 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

11.4 

15.7 

4.3 

37.3 

Virginia State University 

8.9 

10.9 

2.0 

22.5 


Source: IPEDS and US. Census Bureau 
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UNDERGRADUATE TUITION & FEES AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF MEDIAN HOUSEHOLD INCOME 
AT PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Change in 


INSTITUTION 

2004-05 

2010-11 

% Points 

% Change 

Averett University* 

34.1% 

38.0% 

3.9% 

11.6% 

Averett University (Non-Traditional Programs) ’ 

N/A 

13.4 

N/A 

N/A 

Bluefield College 

20.8 

31.1 

10.3 

50.1 

Bridgewater College 

35.2 

42.2 

7.0 

20.1 

Christendom College" 

28.2 

32.5 

4.3 

15.1 

Eastern Mennonite University 

35.5 

41.7 

6.2 

17.5 

Emory & Henry College 

32.2 

43.1 

10.9 

33.6 

Ferrum College 

33.0 

41.3 

8.3 

25.3 

Hampden-Sydney College 

44.9 

53.8 

8.9 

20.0 

Hampton University 

26.4 

29.9 

3.5 

13.4 

Hollins University 

42.4 

48.8 

6.4 

15.2 

Liberty University 

25.7 

29.9 

4.2 

16.4 

Lynchburg College 

44.7 

49.5 

4.8 

10.7 

Mary Baldwin College 

39.1 

42.5 

3.4 

8.7 

Marymount University 

33.4 

38.8 

5.4 

16.1 

Randolph College 

42.5 

48.5 

6.0 

14.0 

Randolph-Macon College 

44.2 

50.7 

6.5 

14.6 

Regent University"* 

N/A 

20.4 

N/A 

N/A 

Roanoke College 

43.2 

51.7 

8.5 

19.6 

Shenandoah University 

37.6 

43.2 

5.6 

14.8 

Sweet Briar College 

40.8 

50.0 

9.2 

22.5 

University of Richmond 

51.9 

68.9 

17.0 

32.9 

Virginia Intermont College 

28.4 

42.3 

13.9 

49.2 

Virginia Wesleyan College 

40.0 

47.3 

7.3 

18.3 

Washington & Lee University 

50.4 

66.9 

16.5 

32.8 


Source: IPEDS and US. Census Bureau 

* Averett University reported separate tuition rates for its non- traditional programs starting in 2009-10. 

** Data are reported from information provided by Christendom College staff. 

*** Regent University did not admit first-time, full-time freshmen until 2005; tuition and fees in 2005-06 represented 23.8 percent of median household 
income. 
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What are the colleges spending 
their money on? 

I ncreases in college costs might be defensible if they were going strictly to improve instruc- 
tional quality, but that is hardly the case. Instead, a growing share of school funds is going 
to pay for layers and layers of administration. Some support staff are integral to the process 
of instruction. However, the long-term trend nationwide is very clear: from 1976-2005, the 
ratio of non-instructional staff to students in American colleges and universities more than 
doubled. 18 A recent study of higher education costs at 198 leading colleges and universities 
showed a 39.3 percent increase in expenditures per student for instruction, a 37.8 percent 
increase for expenditures in research and service, but a 61.2 percent increase per student for 
administration from 1993 -2 007. 19 

Virginia is not immune to these disturbing trends, as is evident in the charts on the 
following pages, drawn from data the institutions submitted to the U.S. Department of 
Education. In the six-year period ending in 2008-09, all but one of the 15 public institutions in 
this study increased their spending on administration and did so by an average of 65.1 percent. 
At every public school except for Norfolk State, the University of Mary Washington, and 
Virginia Commonwealth, administrative expenditures grew at a faster rate than instructional 
expenditures. At two schools, administrative costs more than doubled: at Longwood, 
administrative spending increased by a staggering 131.5 percent (versus 57.6 percent growth 
in instructional costs), while at James Madison, the administrative growth was 125.3 percent 
while instructional costs grew by only 62 percent. 

Norfolk State has had a ratio of administrative costs to instructional spending far higher 
than that of other Virginia public institutions. However, it has made progress in lowering its 
administrative expenditures by 27.7 percent at the same time it increased expenditures on 
instruction by 21.6 percent. Other schools have moved in the opposite direction, increasing 
administrative spending as a share of Educational and General (E&G) expenditures — a key 
indicator of how fast administrative spending is growing relative to the rest of the institution’s 
budget. At the University of Virginia’s College at Wise, the proportionate share of E&G 
devoted to administrative expenses increased by 38 percent, while at the Charlottesville 
campus, the same portion rose by 34.5 percent over six years. At Longwood, not only did 
the administrative share rise by 23 .7 percent, its instructional share of E&G decreased by 
15.8 percent; at Longwood, as with five other public institutions, instructional spending now 
constitutes less than half of all E&G expenditures. 
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Administrative costs grew among the private institutions in this study by an average of 49 
percent over the six years of this study, as shown in the chart on page 19. Only eight of 23 
private institutions — Hampden-Sydney, Hollins, Lynchburg, Mary Baldwin, Regent, Sweet 
Briar, Virginia Intermont, and Virginia Wesleyan — grew their instructional spending at a faster 
rate than their administrative costs. Christendom College also grew instructional spending 
faster than administrative spending for the period between 2003-04 and 2009-10. At Liberty 
University, administrative costs more than quadrupled — increasing by 322.3 percent over six 
years. However, this was accompanied by a 288.5 percent increase in instructional spending 
and a substantial growth in enrollment. 20 All of these institutions, even those whose trend 
lines show increasing investment in instruction, have high ratios of administrative costs to 
instructional spending. 

Trustees, state legislators, and donors need to check carefully that existing facilities are 
used efficiently before investing in new campus buildings. Among Virginia public institutions, 
average weekly use of classroom facilities ranges from a low of 18.2 hours at Virginia Military 
Institute to 49.4 hours per week at George Mason University’s main campus. Virginia 
Commonwealth and Old Dominion are strong in efficient use of space. Use of laboratory 
classrooms — typically the most expensive space on a college campus — ranges from 10.4 hours 
per week at VMI to 36.3 hours at George Mason University. 21 

There are far more examples of limited usage than examples of extensive weekly usage. 

After reviewing the standards in 20 states, the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia 
(SCHEV) concluded that the average expectation for classroom utilization is 40 hours 
per week and class lab utilization is 26 hours. SCHEV set its own standards close to that 
average — 40 hours for classroom and 24 hours for lab usage. Twelve of the 15 Virginia public 
colleges and universities fail to meet those expectations for classroom use, and nine fail to 
meet expectations for lab use. At Longwood University, for example, classrooms are in use on 
average 28.7 hours per week and labs 14.3 hours; at the University of Virginia’s College at Wise 
those figures are 28.3 and 13.2. By way of comparison, most all classrooms and laboratory 
facilities in Virginia would also fail to meet the guidelines of the Texas Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, which stipulates 38 hours of weekly usage for classrooms and 25 hours 
per week for labs. 22 Within those classrooms, the total number of seats or laboratory stations 
filled also often does not meet SCHEV’s guidelines of 60 percent use of classroom spaces 
and 75 percent use of lab stations. Thus, it appears that Virginia public institutions show a 
widespread pattern of underutilization of teaching facilities. As Virginia public institutions, 
bolstered by the potential for more generous appropriations from the state, prepare to meet 
the target of 100,000 new degrees, they have the opportunity to expand access for higher 
education by making far better use of their existing facilities. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VS. ADMINISTRATIVE SPENDING 
AT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS* 




2002-03 FY 

2008-09 FY 



INSTITUTION 


Expenditures 

Expenditures 

$ Change 

% Change 

Christopher Newport University 

Instruction 

$21,310,042 

$31,580,695 

$10,270,653 

48.2% 


Adm in istmtion 

4,133,821 

7,358,385 

3,224,564 

78.0 

College of William &Mary 

Instruction 

79,835,512 

113,353,244 

33,517,732 

42.0 

Adm in istration 

12,437,729 

20,002,034 

7,564,305 

60.8 

George Mason University 

Instruction 

157,190,249 

251,736,089 

94,545,840 

60.1 


Administration 

23,249,957 

41,784,250 

18,534,293 

79.7 

James Madison University 

Instruction 

89,732,080 

145,334,624 

55,602,544 

62.0 


Adm in istration 

10,837,539 

24,417,245 

13,579,706 

125.3 

Longwood University 

Instruction 

19,125,053 

30,139,145 

11,014,092 

57.6 


Administration 

4,766,712 

11,032,978 

6,266,266 

131.5 

Norfolk State University 

Instruction 

38,097,247 

46,332,723 

8,235,476 

21.6 

Adm in istration 

15,769,142 

11,398,463 

-4,370,679 

-27.7 

Old Dominion University 

Instruction 

105,686,309 

151,060,327 

45,374,018 

42.9 

Adm in istration 

16,210,940 

26,491,045 

10,280,105 

63.4 

Radford University 

Instruction 

43,958,809 

60,985,024 

17,026,215 

38.7 


Administration 

9,155,997 

16,802,885 

7,646,888 

83.5 

University of Mary Washington 

Instruction 

21,231,096 

33,465,445 

12,234,349 

57.6 


Adm in istration 

5,750,979 

8,134,956 

2,383,977 

41.5 

University of V irginia-Charlottesville 

Instruction 

295,335,737 

420,658,885 

125,323,148 

42.4 

Adm in istration 

48,860,850 

82,507,440 

33,646,590 

68.9 

University of Virginia-Wise 

Instruction 

8,426,530 

12,027,063 

3,600,533 

42.7 


Adm in istration 

2,365,504 

4,184,503 

1,818,999 

76.9 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

Instruction 

219,429,947 

352,411,081 

132,981,134 

60.6 


Adm in istration 

36,302,146 

51,893,272 

15,591,126 

42.9 

Virginia Military Institute 

Instruction 

16,739,238 

21,125,373 

4,386,135 

26.2 

Administration 

3,692,214 

4,945,192 

1,252,978 

33.9 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Instruction 

246,422,350 

315,797,453 

69,375,103 

28.2 

Adm in istration 

32,088,082 

46,941,037 

14,852,955 

46.3 

Virginia State University 

Instruction 

27,201,566 

39,519,873 

12,318,307 

45.3 


Adm in istration 

7,689,463 

13,179,358 

5,489,895 

71.4 


Source: IPEDS 

* Public institutions use the Government Accounting Standards Board ( GASB) accounting standards. Education & General expenditures include 
personnel, operating, and maintenance costs for the institution but typically exclude capital projects, scholarships, and auxiliary enterprises. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VS. ADMINISTRATIVE SPENDING 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL & GENERAL EXPENDITURES 

AT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS* 




2002-03 FY 

2008-09 FY 

Change in 


INSTITUTION 


as % of E&G 

as % of E&G 

% Points 

% Change 

Christopher Newport University 

Instruction 

56.0% 

46.7% 

-9.3 

-16.6% 


Adm in istration 

10.9 

10.9 

0.0 

0.1 

College of William & Mary 

Instruction 

60.3 

57.0 

-3.3 

-5.5 


Adm in istration 

9.4 

10.1 

0.7 

7.1 

George Mason University 

Instruction 

56.6 

55.9 

0.7 

-1.3 


Administration 

8.4 

9.3 

0.9 

10.7 

James Madison University 

Instruction 

59.6 

57.9 

-1.7 

-2.8 

Adm in istration 

7.2 

9.7 

2.5 

35.2 

Longwood University 

Instruction 

54.8 

46.1 

-8.7 

-15.8 


Adm in istration 

13.7 

16.9 

3.2 

23.7 

Norfolk State University 

Instruction 

48.5 

59.6 

11.1 

22.9 


Adm in istration 

20.1 

14.7 

-5.4 

-26.9 

Old Dominion University 

Instruction 

74.1 

61.8 

-12.3 

-16.6 

Adm in istration 

11.4 

10.8 

-0.6 

-4.7 

Radford University 

Instruction 

64.0 

59.2 

-4.8 

-7.6 


Administration 

13.3 

16.3 

3.0 

22.2 

University of Mary Washington 

Instruction 

56.0 

57.7 

1.7 

3.0 


Adm in istration 

15.2 

14.0 

-1.2 

-7.6 

University of V irginia-Charlottesville 

Instruction 

39.3 

44.6 

5.3 

13.4 


Adm in istration 

6.5 

8.7 

2.2 

34.5 

University of Virginia-Wise 

Instruction 

49.5 

55.1 

5.6 

11.4 


Adm in istration 

13.9 

19.2 

5.3 

38.0 

V irginia Commonwealth University 

Instruction 

52.0 

53.6 

1.6 

3.2 


Adm in istration 

8.6 

7.9 

-0.7 

-8.1 

V irginia Military Institute 

Instruction 

54.2 

47.7 

-6.5 

-12.1 


Adm in istration 

12.0 

11.2 

-0.8 

-6.7 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Instruction 

41.4 

39.1 

-2.3 

-5.7 


Adm in istration 

5.4 

5.8 

0.4 

7.6 

V irginia State University 

Instruction 

45.3 

46.9 

1.6 

3.4 


Administration 

12.8 

15.6 

2.8 

22.0 


Source: IPEDS 

* Public institutions use the Government Accounting Standards Board ( GASB) accounting standards. Education Of General expenditures include 
personnel \ operating, and maintenance costs for the institution but typically exclude capital projects, scholarships, and auxiliary enterprises. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VS. ADMINISTRATIVE SPENDING 
AT PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 




2002-03 FY 

2008-09 FY 



INSTITUTION 


Expenditures 

Expenditures 

$ Change 

% Change 

Averett University 

Instruction 

$9,996,442 

$6,957,734 

-$3,038,708 

-30.4% 


Administration 

3,752,727 

3,029,120 

-723,607 

-19.3 

Bluefield College 

Instruction 

2,645,719 

3,540,571 

894,852 

33.8 


Administration 

1,888,908 

2,863,187 

974,279 

51.6 

Bridgewater College 

Instruction 

7,702,488 

10,800,870 

3,098,382 

40.2 


Administration 

3,087,085 

4,922,646 

1,835,561 

59.5 

Christendom College" 

Instruction 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Administration 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Eastern Mennonite University 

Instruction 

12,537,697 

14,862,877 

2,325,180 

18.5 

Administration 

3,485,587 

4,210,551 

724,964 

20.8 

Emory & Henry College 

Instruction 

6,710,675 

8,516,724 

1,806,049 

26.9 


Administration 

2,290,002 

3,119,152 

829,150 

36.2 

Ferrum College 

Instruction 

5,370,765 

7,588,461 

2,217,696 

41.3 

Administration 

3,197,647 

4,990,073 

1,792,426 

56.1 

Hampden- Sydney College 

Instruction 

10,467,857 

14,417,943 

3,950,086 

37.7 


Administration 

5,020,699 

6,351,664 

1,330,965 

26.5 

Hampton University 

Instruction 

38,765,680 

37,766,256 

-999,424 

-2.6 


Administration 

13,593,070 

18,632,663 

5,039,593 

37.1 

Hollins University 

Instruction 

13,241,550 

16,233,936 

2,992,386 

22.6 

Administration 

5,547,894 

5,699,282 

151,388 

2.7 

Liberty University 

Instruction 

18,478,312 

71,795,981 

53,317,669 

288.5 


Administration 

13,510,595 

57,087,634 

43,577,039 

322.5 

Lynchburg College 

Instruction 

14,575,070 

22,729,731 

8,154,661 

55.9 


Administration 

5,590,078 

8,301,918 

2,711,840 

48.5 

Mary Baldwin College 

Instruction 

9,946,725 

12,309,129 

2,362,404 

23.8 

Administration 

4,588,854 

5,653,482 

1,064,628 

23.2 

Marymount University 

Instruction 

19,665,738 

25,687,140 

6,021,402 

30.6 


Administration 

7,642,703 

10,705,964 

3,063,261 

40.1 

Randolph College 

Instruction 

9,873,784 

8,910,763 

-963,021 

-9.8 


Administration 

5,135,214 

5,524,541 

389,327 

7.6 

Randolph-Macon College 

Instruction 

9,394,316 

12,465,653 

3,071,337 

32.7 


Administration 

5,111,066 

8,900,193 

3,789,127 

74.1 

Regent University 

Instruction 

29,087,000 

47,752,888 

18,665,888 

64.2 


Administration 

8,266,000 

12,007,402 

3,741,402 

45.3 

Roanoke College 

Instruction 

14,040,820 

21,013,429 

6,972,609 

49.7 

Administration 

5,046,097 

7,559,151 

2,513,054 

49.8 

Shenandoah University 

Instruction 

21,200,971 

31,297,112 

10,096,141 

47.6 


Administration 

6,570,152 

10,510,822 

3,940,670 

60.0 

Sweet Briar College 

Instruction 

13,416,487 

16,074,871 

2,658,384 

19.8 

Administration 

5,763,990 

5,964,208 

200,218 

3.5 

University of Richmond 

Instruction 

55,402,622 

77,570,419 

22,167,797 

40.0 

Administration 

17,946,250 

27,016,966 

9,070,716 

50.5 

Virginia Intermont College 

Instruction 

3,959,394 

5,256,247 

1,296,853 

32.8 

Administration 

1,992,581 

2,441,893 

449,312 

22.5 

Virginia Wesleyan College 

Instruction 

7,652,487 

11,880,318 

4,227,831 

55.2 


Administration 

4,475,569 

6,886,720 

2,411,151 

53.9 

Washington & Lee University 

Instruction 

41,990,000 

59,066,000 

17,076,000 

40.7 


Administration 

10,694,000 

16,589,000 

5,895,000 

55.1 


Source: IPEDS 

* Private institutions use the Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB) accounting standards. Instruction and Administration percentages reported 
above do not include operation and maintenance, interest, and depreciation. Education Of General expenditures include personnel, operating, and mainte- 
nance costs for the institution but typically exclude capital projects, scholarships, and auxiliary expenses. 

** Financial data on Christendom College is not available through IPEDS. Data provided by Christendom College for the period FY 2003-04 to FY 
2009-10 show instructional spending increased 63.4 percent (from $2,671,504 to $4,364,802) and administrative spending increased 22 percent from 
$1,602,780 to $1,954,990). These expense totals include operation and maintenance, interest, and depreciation. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VS. ADMINISTRATIVE SPENDING 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL & GENERAL EXPENDITURES 

AT PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS* 




2002-03 FY 

2008-09 FY 

Change in 


INSTITUTION 


as % of E&G 

as % of E&G 

% Points 

% Change 

Averett University 

Instruction 

51.3% 

43.3% 

-8.0% 

-15.6% 


Administration 

19.3 

18.9 

-0.4 

-2.1 

Bluefield College 

Instruction 

34.0 

32.2 

-1.8 

-5.3 

Adm inistration 

24.3 

26.0 

1.7 

7.2 

Bridgewater College 

Instruction 

40.0 

39.3 

-0.7 

-1.7 


Administration 

16.0 

17.9 

1.9 

11.8 

Christendom College" 

Instruction 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Adm inistration 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Eastern Mennonite University 

Instruction 

55.4 

56.2 

0.8 

1.4 

Administration 

15.4 

15.9 

0.5 

3.3 

Emory & Henry College 

Instruction 

43.8 

41.8 

-2.0 

-4.6 


Administration 

15.0 

15.3 

0.3 

2.4 

Ferrum College 

Instruction 

40.2 

38.5 

-1.7 

-4.3 

Administration 

24.0 

25.3 

1.3 

5.7 

Hampden-Sydney College 

Instruction 

41.3 

40.6 

-0.7 

-1.7 


Administration 

19.8 

17.9 

-1.9 

-9.7 

Hampton University 

Instruction 

40.6 

36.0 

-4.6 

-11.3 


Adm inistration 

14.2 

17.8 

3.6 

24.8 

Hollins University 

Instruction 

53.6 

56.0 

2.4 

4.5 


Administration 

22.5 

19.7 

-2.8 

-12.4 

Liberty University 

Instruction 

33.3 

37.6 

4.3 

13.0 


Administration 

24.5 

29.9 

5.4 

21.9 

Lynchburg College 

Instruction 

54.7 

54.2 

-0.5 

-1.0 


Administration 

21.0 

19.8 

-1.2 

-5.7 

Mary Baldwin College 

Instruction 

50.9 

53.6 

2.7 

5.2 


Administration 

23.5 

24.6 

1.1 

4.7 

Marymount University 

Instruction 

51.6 

51.6 

0.0 

-0.1 


Administration 

20.1 

21.5 

1.4 

7.2 

Randolph College 

Instruction 

47.6 

41.1 

-6.5 

-13.7 


Administration 

24.7 

25.5 

0.7 

2.9 

Randolph-Macon College 

Instruction 

38.2 

37.4 

-0.8 

-2.0 


Administration 

20.8 

26.7 

5.9 

28.6 

Regent University 

Instruction 

48.0 

64.6 

16.6 

34.7 


Administration 

16.8 

16.2 

-0.6 

-3.3 

Roanoke College 

Instruction 

47.5 

49.9 

2.4 

5.0 

Administration 

17.1 

18.0 

0.9 

5.1 

Shenandoah University 

Instruction 

51.0 

52.1 

1.1 

2.2 


Adm inistration 

15.8 

17.5 

1.7 

10.8 

Sweet Briar College 

Instruction 

53.6 

52.5 

-1.1 

-2.1 

Administration 

23.0 

19.5 

-3.5 

-15.5 

University of Richmond 

Instruction 

52.2 

43.5 

-8.7 

-16.5 

Administration 

16.9 

15.2 

-1.7 

-10.2 

Virginia Intermont College 

Instruction 

49.6 

37.1 

-12.5 

-25.2 

Administration 

24.9 

17.2 

-7.7 

-30.9 

Virginia Wesleyan College 

Instruction 

38.3 

43.6 

5.3 

13.8 


Administration 

22.4 

25.3 

2.9 

12.8 

Washington & Lee University 

Instruction 

57.4 

54.6 

-2.8 

-4.8 


Administration 

14.6 

15.3 

0.7 

4.9 


Source: IPEDS 

* Private institutions use the Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB) accounting standards. Instruction and Administration totals reported above 

do not include operation and maintenance, interest, and depreciation. Education & General expenditures include personnel, operating, and maintenance 
costs for the institution but typically exclude capital projects, scholarships, and auxiliary expenses. 

** Data provided by Christendom College for the period FY 2003-04 to FY 2009-10 show instructional spending went from 45. 7 percent of Educational 
and General expenditures (E&G) to 50.3 percent (4.6 percentage points, a 10.1 percent increase), and administrative spending went from 27.4 percent 
of E&G to 22.5 percent (-4. 9 percentage points, a 1 7.8 percent decrease). Calculations are based on expense totals that include operation and mainte- 
nance, interest, and depreciation. 
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Are freshmen returning? 

J ust as businesses track their repeat customers, colleges and universities track their fresh- 
men retention rates. This measure examines the percentage of first-time, full-time freshmen 
who continue the following year as sophomores. In effect, this is an indicator of the first-year 
drop-out rate. It is an important measure for two reasons. First, remaining after the first year 
is an indicator that the student is on track to complete his or her degree. Second, it can also 
suggest — especially to an institution that has a large drop-out rate after the first year — that it is 
accepting students who are not college-ready, or that it lacks the capacity to address the needs 
of students who are at risk of failure. The cost of such errors is large. State and federal govern- 
ments spent an estimated $9 billion between 2003 and 2008 on students who dropped out of 
college during their freshman year. 23 

The national average for first-year retention is 79.5 percent for public colleges and 80 
percent for private not-for-profit colleges. 24 Overall, only 15 of the 39 schools meet that 
standard. And, in this case, the difference in performance between the publics and the privates 
is quite drastic. At the high end, William & Mary and the University of Virginia top the chart 
with retention rates at 95 percent and 96 percent, respectively. At the low end, four public 
institutions — Norfolk State, Radford, University of Virginia’s College at Wise, and Virginia 
State — fall below the national average, with Norfolk State the lowest at 66 percent. 

By contrast, only four of the 24 privates meet or exceed the national average, although three 
of these — Christendom, the University of Richmond, and Washington & Lee — rank among 
the most successful in the state in freshmen retention. Stated another way, at the majority of 
Virginia’s private institutions in this survey, about one in four freshmen appear to be dropping 
out before their sophomore year. Even allowing for the fact that some of the students who 
leave after the first year transfer to other institutions, these retention rates are unacceptable. 

What is also alarming is the trend line in the state. In the public sector, the University of 
Mary Washington, University of Virginia’s College at Wise, and Virginia Military Institute have 
seen their college retention rates decline over the last six years. Meanwhile, the majority of the 
private schools surveyed are losing ground. Only seven of the 24 private institutions surveyed 
managed to improve their freshmen retention rates over the period surveyed. 
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FIRST-YEAR RETENTION RATES FOR FIRST-TIME, 
FULL-TIME FRESHMEN AT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



2003 

2009 

Change 

INSTITUTION 

Cohort 

Cohort 

in % Points 

Christopher Newport University 

76.0% 

81.0% 

5.0% 

College of William & Mary 

95.0 

95.0 

0.0 

George Mason University 

81.0 

86.0 

5.0 

James Madison University 

91.0 

91.0 

0.0 

Longwood University 

77.0 

80.0 

3.0 

Norfolk State University 

63.0 

66.0 

3.0 

Old Dominion University 

78.0 

80.0 

2.0 

Radford University 

76.0 

76.0 

0.0 

University of Mary Washington 

87.0 

83.0 

-4.0 

University of V irginia-Charlottesville 

96.0 

96.0 

0.0 

University of Virginia-Wise 

77.0 

70.0 

-7.0 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

79.0 

85.0 

6.0 

Virginia Military Institute 

86.0 

83.0 

-3.0 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

87.0 

92.0 

5.0 

Virginia State University 

70.0 

74.0 

4.0 


Source: IPEDS. 

Note: Original data were reported without decimal places. 
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FIRST-YEAR RETENTION RATES FOR FIRST-TIME, 
FULL-TIME FRESHMEN AT PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



2003 

2009 

Change 

INSTITUTION 

Cohort 

Cohort 

in % Points 

Averett University* 

67.0% 

57.0% 

-10.0% 

Averett University-Non-Traditional Programs* 

N/A 

100.0 

N/A 

Bluefield College 

81.0 

59.0 

-22.0 

Bridgewater College 

75.0 

70.0 

-5.0 

Christendom College** 

81.6 

94.5 

12.9 

Eastern Mennonite University 

78.0 

75.0 

-3.0 

Emory & Henry College 

76.0 

75.0 

-1.0 

Ferrum College 

57.0 

59.0 

2.0 

Hampden-Sydney College 

81.0 

78.0 

-3.0 

Hampton University 

83.0 

74.0 

-9.0 

Hollins University 

76.0 

74.0 

-2.0 

Liberty University 

70.0 

71.0 

1.0 

Lynchburg College 

76.0 

72.0 

-4.0 

Mary Baldwin College 

62.0 

64.0 

2.0 

Marymount University 

75.0 

66.0 

-9.0 

Randolph College 

78.0 

76.0 

-2.0 

Randolph-Macon College 

65.0 

75.0 

10.0 

Regent University*** 

N/A 

72.0 

N/A 

Roanoke College 

75.0 

81.0 

6.0 

Shenandoah University 

75.0 

72.0 

-3.0 

Sweet Briar College 

78.0 

76.0 

-2.0 

University of Richmond 

92.0 

93.0 

1.0 

Virginia Intermont College 

71.0 

45.0 

-26.0 

Virginia Wesleyan College 

64.0 

63.0 

-1.0 

Washington & Lee University 

94.0 

94.0 

0.0 


Source: IPEDS. 

Note: Original data were reported without decimal places. 

* Averett University reported separate retention rates for its non-traditional program starting with the 2008 cohort. 

** Data are reported from information provided by Christendom College. 

*** Regent University did not admit first-time, full-time freshmen until 2005; the retention rate for the 2005 cohort was 57 percent. 
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Are students graduating and 
doing so on time? 

N ationally, less than 58 percent of today’s students graduate in six years: 54.9 percent of 
the students in public institutions and 64.6 percent of the students in private, non-profit 
colleges and universities. 25 Such low rates put the U.S. behind global competitors. Despite 
spending more per student on higher education than any other Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) country, the U.S. ranks 16 th in the percentage of 
young adults who have completed college. 26 Students who enter college but do not graduate 
represent a failed investment, and there are consequences for the student, the institution, and 
taxpayers. 

The charts on the following pages show the four- and six-year graduation rates in Virginia 
for the cohort that entered in 1998 and the cohort that entered in 2004. We measured and 
reported the percentage of change in the graduation rates between these two cohorts. 

Virginia’s public schools, as a whole, fare better than the national average, graduating 
an average of 67.9 percent. 27 However, being better than the national average is not cause 
for celebration. When looked at individually, even at the very best Virginia public schools, 
significant percentages do not graduate after six years. Six-year graduation rates range widely, 
including the low of 34 percent at Norfolk State to the high of 93 percent at the University of 
Virginia, with rates of 50 percent at Old Dominion and Virginia Commonwealth, 60 percent at 
Christopher Newport, and 63 percent at George Mason. 

The Virginia private schools, meanwhile, present an even more disturbing picture. One- 
third of the private schools surveyed graduate less than half their students in six years. Of 
course, a baccalaureate degree is supposed to take only four years, not six. Students who 
entered in 2004 should have graduated in 2008 and moved forward with careers or further 
training. But if we look at four-year graduation rates in Virginia institutions, only 15 of the 
39 schools surveyed graduate more than half of their students in four years. Only seven 
institutions — Roanoke, the University of Mary Washington, James Madison, the University 
of Richmond, William & Mary, the University of Virginia, and Washington & Lee — graduate 
more than 64% of their students in four years — a benchmark typically used to denote 
students’ passing performance. In other words, at a majority of Virginia’s public or private 
four-year colleges in this survey, at least half of first-time full-time students will fail to graduate 
in four years. 

It is, however, a hopeful sign that all but eight schools have increased their six-year gradua- 
tion rates in the last few years. 
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BACCALAUREATE GRADUATION RATES FOR FIRST-TIME, 
FULL-TIME FRESHMEN AT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



1998 Cohort 
Graduation Rate 

2004 Cohort 
Graduation Rate 

Change 
in % points 

INSTITUTION 

4-Year 

6-Year 

4-Year 

6-Year 

4-Year 

6-Year 

Christopher Newport University 

17.0 

42.0 

42.0 

60.0 

25.0 

18.0 

College of William 8c Mary 

78.0 

89.0 

82.0 

90.0 

4.0 

1.0 

George Mason University 

27.0 

53.0 

39.0 

63.0 

12.0 

10.0 

James Madison University 

62.0 

80.0 

68.0 

82.0 

6.0 

2.0 

Longwood University 

45.0 

64.0 

40.0 

59.0 

-5.0 

-5.0 

Norfolk State University 

9.0 

27.0 

11.0 

34.0 

2.0 

7.0 

Old Dominion University 

21.0 

46.0 

25.0 

50.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Radford University 

37.0 

56.0 

39.0 

57.0 

2.0 

1.0 

University of Mary Washington 

65.0 

74.0 

68.0 

75.0 

3.0 

1.0 

University of Virginia-Charlottesville 

83.0 

92.0 

85.0 

93.0 

2.0 

1.0 

University of Virginia-Wise 

19.0 

43.0 

35.0 

48.0 

16.0 

5.0 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

17.0 

40.0 

23.0 

50.0 

6.0 

10.0 

Virginia Military Institute 

48.0 

62.0 

60.0 

70.0 

12.0 

8.0 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

44.0 

74.0 

53.0 

80.0 

9.0 

6.0 

Virginia State University 

22.0 

41.0 

24.0 

41.0 

2.0 

0.0 


Source: IPEDS. 

Note: Original data were reported without decimal places. 
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BACCALAUREATE GRADUATION RATES FOR FIRST-TIME, 
FULL-TIME FRESHMEN AT PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



1998 Cohort 
Graduation Rate 

2004 Cohort 
Graduation Rate 

Change 
in % points 

INSTITUTION 

4-Year 

6-Year 

4-Year 

6-Year 

4-Year 

6-Year 

Averett University* * 

23.0% 

45.0% 

28.0% 

34.0% 

5.0% 

-11.0% 

Averett University-Non-Traditional Programs* 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Bluefield College 

3.0 

34.0 

28.0 

34.0 

25.0 

0.0 

Bridgewater College 

62.0 

65.0 

58.0 

64.0 

-4.0 

-l.o 

Christendom College** 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Eastern Mennonite University 

47.0 

60.0 

44.0 

57.0 

-3.0 

-3.0 

Emory & Henry College 

41.0 

51.0 

15.0 

57.0 

-26.0 

6.0 

Ferrum College 

20.0 

33.0 

18.0 

31.0 

-2.0 

-2.0 

Hampden-Sydney College 

59.0 

68.0 

58.0 

68.0 

-1.0 

0.0 

Hampton University 

40.0 

54.0 

38.0 

54.0 

-2.0 

0.0 

Hollins University**’ 

0.0 

61.0 

58.0 

63.0 

58.0 

2.0 

Liberty University 

32.0 

45.0 

30.0 

48.0 

-2.0 

3.0 

Lynchburg College 

50.0 

60.0 

48.0 

57.0 

-2.0 

-3.0 

Mary Baldwin College 

41.0 

43.0 

38.0 

47.0 

-3.0 

4.0 

Marymount University 

38.0 

52.0 

43.0 

57.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Randolph College* * 

59.0 

61.0 

55.0 

60.0 

-4.0 

-1.0 

Randolph-Macon College 

54.0 

58.0 

58.0 

62.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Regent University**** ***** 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Roanoke College 

52.0 

61.0 

65.0 

71.0 

13.0 

10.0 

Shenandoah University 

28.0 

45.0 

30.0 

47.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Sweet Briar College**' 

65.0 

67.0 

57.0 

59.0 

-8.0 

-8.0 

University of Richmond 

78.0 

85.0 

81.0 

87.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Virginia Intermont College"*” 

0.0 

0.0 

18.0 

29.0 

18.0 

29.0 

Virginia Wesleyan College 

30.0 

42.0 

35.0 

45.0 

5.0 

3.0 

Washington & Lee University 

88.0 

90.0 

92.0 

93.0 

4.0 

3.0 


Source: IPEDS. 

Note: Original data were reported without decimal places. 

* Averett University reported separate retention rates for their non-traditional programs starting with the 2008 cohort. Presumably, separate graduation 
rates will be available starting in 2014. 

** Data provided by Christendom College report 5-year graduation rates of 68. 7% for the 1 998 cohort and 78.1% for the 2004 cohort. 

*** Hollins University, Randolph College, and Sweet Briar College all reported four-year graduation rates of 0.0% for at least one year during the period 
reviewed ( not all shown), lhese appear to have been data entry errors, based on the four-year graduation rates of prior and subsequent years. 

**** Regent University did not admit first-time, full-time freshmen for any of the cohort years studied. 

***** Virginia Intermont Colleges four- and six-year graduation rates fluctuated wildly during the period reviewed, from highs of 92. 0% for the 2000 cohort to 
lows of 13.0% and 30.0% respectively for the 2002 cohort (not shown). Additionally, the reported four- and six-year graduation rates for the 1 998 cohort 
may be a data entry error, since IPEDS often substitutes a zero for missing information. 
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What are the governance structures 
at Virginia institutions? 

T he mission of public higher education in Virginia is defined by statute: providing access 
to higher education for all citizens in the Commonwealth; ensuring affordability of 
higher education; offering a broad range of academic programs; promoting academic quality; 
improving student retention; developing articulation agreements; contributing to the state’s 
overall economic well-being; increasing the level of externally-funded research at institutions; 
contributing to the improvement of Virginia’s primary and secondary school system; having 
solid institutional financial planning; maximizing institutions’ operational efficiency; and 
ensuring student safety on campus. 28 The Interim Report of the Governor’s Commission 
on Higher Education calls for important new cost-efficiencies and quality measures. These 
include such ideas as year-round use of campus resources and developing infrastructure and 
incentives for institutions to form consortia that leverage instructional resources across the 
Virginia higher-education system through technology-enhanced distance delivery. 29 Such 
excellent initiatives are urgently needed. 

The findings of this report demonstrate that, by and large, Virginia higher education is 
not meeting these high goals, specifically when it comes to ensuring affordability, promoting 
academic quality, and maximizing institutions’ operational efficiency. While the breadth of 
this statutory mission can surely contribute to the challenge of meeting each goal, the mis- 
sion makes perfectly clear that quality, cost, and effectiveness are critical areas for institutional 
focus. 

Who then is responsible for achieving these goals? The answer is boards of visitors, trust- 
ees, and council members, working with administrators and faculty. 

Public Institutions 

Each Virginia public college and university has a board of visitors as its governing body, 
comprised of up to 17 members, appointed by the governor and confirmed by the General 
Assembly for four year terms. 30 By statute, each visitor is charged with the responsibility “for 
ensuring that [the state mission’s goals] are met” by the institution. 31 Among those duties are 
“ [to] manage successfully the administrative and financial operations of the institution without 
jeopardizing the financial integrity and stability of the institution” 32 and to develop “objective 
criteria for measuring educational-related performance.” 33 

Boards have broad powers to fulfill their duties, including the authority to set tuition rates, 34 
and to determine fields of instruction to be offered. 35 At some schools, board authority is 
stated expansively. 36 At the College of William & Mary, state law directs the board to “make 
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all needful rules and regulations concerning the colleges, and generally direct the affairs of the 
colleges,” while the board of the Virginia Military Institute “may make bylaws and regulations 
for their own government and the management of the affairs of the Institute.” 37 

In addition to boards of visitors, the Virginia public higher education system also has a 
statewide coordinating body, State Council of Higher Education for Virginia (SCHEV), whose 
11 members’ 38 responsibility is to “promote the development and operation of an educationally 
and economically sound, vigorous, progressive, and coordinated system of higher education 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia.” 39 SCHEV’s duties include serving as gatekeeper for all 
proposed new degree programs and departments 40 and reviewing — and when necessary, 
affirmatively requiring — the discontinuation of programs that the Council determines to be 
“nonproductive” or “unnecessarily duplicative.” 41 Periodically, SCHEV authors a strategic 
plan intended to reflect current priorities in achieving the state mission; 42 it also performs 
various data collection functions, 43 and calculates each institution’s operational cost needs to 
aid in the governor’s and the General Assembly’s appropriation decisions. 44 

SCHEV’s strategic plan makes clear that boards of visitors play a critical role in the success 
of public higher education in the Commonwealth, based on their unique knowledge of the 
function of their institutions: 

The Council has responsibility for creating the plan, but implementation is 
the responsibility of various actors in their appropriate roles. SCHEV advocates, 
coordinates, and performs its assigned regulatory functions. Higher education 
institutions implement and manage the full range of academic and support 
programs at the campus level. . . . 

Public higher education in Virginia constitutes a “system” in the sense that 
the public institutions share collective responsibility for serving the needs of the 
state through their varying missions. . . . 

The “systemness” to be achieved cannot be imposed by fiat; it must be 
driven by the strengths and missions of individual institutions. This notion of 
coordination through cooperation is what makes Virginia higher education 
unique and what this strategic plan aims to achieve. 45 

Private Institutions 

Boards of trustees at private institutions have fiduciary authority and responsibility over 
their institutions, typically set by charter and bylaws. For example, the board of trustees of 
Bridgewater College holds “the full and complete management and control of the corporation 
. . . and its affairs,” 46 while Lynchburg College’s board “oversees the activities of the College 
[and] ensure[s] the positive direction of the institution.” 47 Their governance authority by 
definition includes not only financial responsibility for the institution, but also the policies that 
affect academic affairs and student life. 
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The two major differences between the governance structures of public vs. private 
institutions in the state are: (1) the comparatively large size of private institutions’ boards; and 
(2) the relative independence of private institutions from the state coordinating body. In the 
case of Hampden-Sydney College, governance is vested in a body of 44 trustees, 48 Bluefield 
College’s board of trustees has 28 members, 49 while Shenandoah College’s board is comprised 
of nearly 40 trustees. 50 

The disturbing trends highlighted by this report can only be reversed when trustees, 
visitors, and council members stay active in controlling costs and keeping higher education 
affordable, and when they critically evaluate the quality of their institutions’ general education 
programs. Active trustees and visitors can have the most impact when they operate under 
an effective governance structure that facilitates critical evaluation and the exercise of sound 
judgment in the best interests of the institution and of the public at large. 

In these economically-challenging times, the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia 
can assert its statutory role and seek, as appropriate, closure of superfluous, duplicative, or 
non-productive academic programs and promote systems to assess the academic effectiveness 
of public colleges and universities. Indeed, in addition to SCHEV’s cost management 
functions, the Virginia Code requires the Council to “[djevelop in cooperation with 
institutions of higher education guidelines for the assessment of student achievement.” 51 
SCHEV already measures various institutional data points, and it can serve the state by 
addressing a much-needed area of learning outcomes measurement. 

Currently, Christopher Newport University uses the Collegiate Assessment of Academic 
Proficiency, and two Virginia public institutions have joined the Voluntary System of 
Accountability developed by the Association of Public and Land-grant Universities (APLU), 
although neither of these institutions has yet posted outcomes on assessments of students’ 
core collegiate skills on APLU’s College Portrait site. 52 By contrast, 16 North Carolina public 
universities are described on the College Portrait site, as are nine South Carolina universities, 
eight Kentucky schools, seven West Virginia institutions, and six Georgia universities. 53 

A number of private institutions — including Averett, Eastern Mennonite, Emory & Henry, 
Ferrum, Lynchburg, and Randolph-Macon — have used instruments such as the Collegiate 
Learning Assessment to measure student growth in core collegiate skills. All boards should 
take an active role in aggressively monitoring cost-effectiveness and implementing academic 
quality measures. The findings of this report indicate challenges to cost and quality, making 
trustee engagement especially urgent. 
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SELECTION CRITERIA FOR CORE COURSES 

Distribution requirements on most campuses today permit students to pick from a wide range of 
courses that often are narrow or even outside the stated field altogether. Accordingly, to determine 
whether institutions in fact have a solid core curriculum, ACTA defines success in each of the seven 
subject areas as follows: 

Composition 

An introductory college writing class focusing on grammar, clarity, argument, and appropriate exposi- 
tory style. Remedial courses and SAT/ACT scores may not be used to satisfy a composition require- 
ment. University-administered exams or portfolios are acceptable only when they are used to determine 
exceptional pre-college preparation for students. Writing-intensive courses, “writing across the cur- 
riculum” seminars, and writing for a discipline are not acceptable unless there is an indication of clear 
provisions for multiple writing assignments, instructor feedback, revision and resubmission of student 
writing, and explicit language concerning the mechanics of formal writing, including such elements as 
grammar, sentence structure, coherence, and documentation. 

Literature 

A comprehensive literature survey or a selection of courses of which a clear majority are surveys and 
the remainder are literary in nature, although single-author or theme -based in structure. Freshman 
seminars, humanities sequences, or other specialized courses that include a substantial literature survey 
component count. 

Foreign Language 

Competency at the intermediate level, defined as at least three semesters of college-level study in any 
foreign language. No distinction is made between B.A. and B.S. degrees, or individual majors within 
these degrees, when applying the Foreign Language criteria. 

U.S. Government or History 

A survey course in either U.S. government or history with enough chronological and topical breadth to 
expose students to the sweep of American history and institutions. Narrow, niche courses do not count 
for the requirement, nor do courses that only focus on a limited chronological period or a specific state 
or region. State- or university-administered, and/or state-mandated, exams are accepted for credit on a 
case-by-case basis dependent upon the rigor required. 

Economics 

A course covering basic economic principles, preferably an introductory micro- or macroeconomics 
course taught by faculty from the economics or business department. 

Mathematics 

A college -level course in mathematics. Specific topics may vary, but must involve study beyond the 
level of intermediate algebra and cover topics beyond those typical of a college-preparatory high school 
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curriculum. Remedial courses or SAT/ACT scores may not be used as substitutes. Courses in formal or 
symbolic logic, computer science with programming, and linguistics involving formal analysis count. 

Natural or Physical Science 

A course in astronomy, biology, chemistry, geology, physical geography, physics, or environmental 
science, preferably with a laboratory component. Overly narrow courses, courses with weak scientific 
content, and courses taught by faculty outside of the science departments do not count. Psychology 
courses count if they are focused on the biological, chemical, or neuroscientific aspects of the field. 
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Appendix B 

SCHOOL EVALUATION NOTES FOR CORE COURSES 

Below we explain, as applicable, why we did not count as core subjects certain courses that might ap- 
pear, at first glance, to meet core requirements. The colleges are listed alphabetically. 

Averett University 

No credit given for Foreign Language because the requirement only applies to select degree programs. 
No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government or 
history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “History and Social Sciences” requirement. 

Bluefield College 

No credit given for Foreign Language because the requirement only applies to select degree programs. 
No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government or 
history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “History” requirement. 

Bridgewater College 

No credit given for Literature because the “Humanities: A Literature Course” requirement may be 
fulfilled with niche courses. No credit given for Foreign Language because students in select degree 
programs may fulfill the requirement with elementary-level study. No credit given for U.S. Government 
or History because a survey course in American government or history is an option, but not required, 
to fulfill the “United States” requirement. No credit given for Economics because it is one of three 
areas of the “Social Sciences” requirement, from which students need only select two. No credit given 
for Mathematics because the “Developing the Liberal Arts: Core Skills” requirement may be satisfied 
by courses with little college-level math content. 

College of William & Mary 

No credit given for Composition because the “Lower-Division Writing” section of the “Writing Profi- 
ciency” requirement may be satisfied by Freshman Seminars that do not focus primarily on composi- 
tion and writing instruction. No credit given for Literature because the “Literature and History of the 
Arts” requirement may be fulfilled with non-literature courses. No credit given for U.S. Government or 
History because a survey course in American government or history is an option, but not required, to 
fulfill the “World Cultures and History” requirement. 

Eastern Mennonite University 

No credit given for Literature because the “History and Literature” requirement may be satisfied by 
history courses. No credit given for Foreign Language because students may fulfill the requirement 
with elementary-level study. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course 
in American government or history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “History and Litera- 
ture” requirement. No credit given for Natural or Physical Science because the “Natural Sciences” 
requirement may be satisfied by courses with little science content. 

Emory & Henry College 

No credit given for Literature because the “Interpreting Texts” requirement may be fulfilled with 
courses that are not literature surveys. No credit given for Foreign Language because students may 
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fulfill the requirement with elementary-level study. No credit given for U.S. Government or History 
because a survey course in American government or history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the 
“Understanding the Individual and Society” requirement. No credit given for Mathematics because 
the “Mathematics” requirement only applies to select majors. No credit given for Natural or Physical 
Science because the “Understanding the Natural World” requirement may be satisfied by a course in 
general psychology. 

Ferrum College 

No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government or 
history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “History” requirement. 

George Mason University 

No credit given for Foreign Language because the requirement only applies to select degree programs. 
No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government or 
history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “Social and Behavioral Science” requirement. 

Hampden-Sydney College 

No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government or 
history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “American Studies” requirement. 

Hampton University 

No credit given for Foreign Language because students in select degree programs may fulfill the 
requirement with elementary-level study. No credit given for U.S. Government or history because a 
survey course in American government or history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “Cultures 
and Civilization” requirement. 

Hollins University 

No credit given for Foreign Language because students may fulfill the requirement with elementary- 
level study. No credit given for Mathematics because the “Basic Quantitative Reasoning” requirement 
may be satisfied by a satisfactory score on a university-administered examination, and the “Applied 
Quantitative Reasoning” requirement may be satisfied by courses in art, music, economics, internation- 
al studies, and science. No credit given for Natural or Physical Science because the “Scientific Inquiry” 
requirement may be satisfied by courses in psychology or sociology. 

James Madison University 

No credit given for Foreign Language because the requirement only applies to select degree programs. 

Liberty University 

No credit given for Foreign Language because the requirement only applies to select degree programs. 
No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government or 
history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the history section of the “Investigative Studies” require- 
ment. 

Longwood University 

No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government 
or history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “General Education Goal 8” requirement. No 
credit given for Mathematics because the “General Education Goal 5 ” requirement may be satisfied by 
courses with little college-level math content. No credit given for Natural or Physical Science because 
the “General Education Goal 6” requirement may be satisfied by a course with little science content. 
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Lynchburg College 

No credit given for U.S. Government or History because the qualifying courses for the “History” re- 
quirement are history of civilization courses rather than U.S. government or history surveys. No credit 
given for Natural or Physical Science because the “Laboratory Science” requirement may be satisfied 
by courses in general psychology. 

Mary Baldwin College 

No credit given for foreign language because students may fulfill the requirement with elementary-level 
study. In addition, students may choose between studying a foreign language or a foreign culture. No 
credit given for Mathematics because the “Quantitative Reasoning” requirement may be satisfied by 
courses with little college-level math content. 

Marymount University 

No credit given for Literature because the “Introductory Literature” requirement may be fulfilled with 
niche courses. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American 
history or government is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “Introductory History” requirement. 
No credit given for Mathematics because the “Mathematics” requirement may be satisfied by courses 
with little college-level math content. 

Norfolk State University 

No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government or 
history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “Social Science” requirement. No credit given for 
Mathematics because the “Mathematics” requirement may be satisfied by a course with little college- 
level math content. 

Old Dominion University 

No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government 
or history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “Interpreting the Past” requirement. No credit 
given for Mathematics because the “Mathematics” requirement may be satisfied by courses with little 
college-level math content. No credit given for Foreign Language because the requirement only applies 
to select degree programs. 

Radford University 

No credit given for Foreign Language because the requirement only applies to select degree programs. 
No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government or 
history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “U.S. Perspectives” requirement. No credit given for 
Mathematics because the “Mathematical Sciences” requirement may be satisfied by courses with little 
college-level math content. 

Randolph College 

No credit given for Composition because only students who do not receive a satisfactory score on a 
university-administered examination must take a writing course. No credit given for Literature because 
the “Literature or Rhetoric” requirement may be satisfied by courses that are not literature surveys or 
are narrow in scope. No credit given for Foreign Language because students may fulfill the requirement 
with elementary-level study. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in 
American government or history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “History” requirement. No 
credit given for Mathematics because the “Mathematical Concepts or Quantitative Reasoning” require- 
ment may be satisfied by science or economics courses. 
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Randolph-Macon College 

No credit given for Literature because the “Literature” section of the “Arts and Literature” require- 
ment may be fulfilled with niche courses. No credit for U.S. Government or History because a survey 
course in American history or government is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “History” section 
of the “Civilizations” requirement. 

Regent University 

No credit given for Literature because the “Humanities” section of the “Cultural Perspective” require- 
ment may be satisfied by non-literature courses. No credit given for Economics because an economics 
survey is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “Social Sciences” requirement. 

Roanoke College 

No credit given for Composition because the “First-Year Seminars” do not focus primarily on composi- 
tion and writing instruction. No credit given for Literature because the “Humanities and Fine Arts” 
requirement may be satisfied by courses that are not literature surveys. 

Sweet Briar College 

No credit given for Mathematics because the “Quantitative Reasoning” requirement may be satisfied by 
science courses. 

University of Mary Washington 

No credit given for Composition because the “Writing Intensive” requirement may be satisfied by 
writing-intensive courses offered in a range of departments that do not focus primarily on composition 
and writing instruction. No credit given for Literature because the “Arts, Literature, and Performance” 
requirement may be satisfied by courses that are not literature surveys. No credit given for Mathematics 
because the “Quantitative Reasoning” requirement may be satisfied by science and economics courses. 

University of Richmond 

No credit given for Literature because the “Literary Studies” requirement may be fulfilled with non-lit- 
erature courses. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American 
government or history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the “Historical Studies” requirement. 

University of Virginia-Charlottesville 

No credit given for Composition because students may test out of the “First Writing Requirement” 
section of the “Competency Requirements” through SAT or ACT scores, and the “Second Writing 
Requirement” may be satisfied by writing-intensive courses offered in a range of disciplines that do not 
focus primarily on composition and writing instruction. No credit given for Literature because it is one 
of three areas of the “Humanities” requirement from which students need only choose two. No credit 
given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government or history is 
an option, but not required, to fulfill the “Historical Studies” requirement. No credit given for “Math- 
ematics” because the “Natural Science and Mathematics” requirement may be satisfied by science 
courses. 

University of Virginia-Wise 

No credit given for Foreign Language because students may fulfill the requirement with elementary- 
level study. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because the qualifying courses for the 
“Western Heritage” requirement are Western civilization courses rather than American government or 
history surveys. 
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Virginia Commonwealth University 

No credit given for Literature because the “Literature and Civilization” requirement may be fulfilled 
with non-literature courses. No credit given for Foreign Language because students may fulfill the 
requirement with elementary-level study. 

Virginia Intermont College 

No credit given for U.S. Government or History because a survey course in American government or 
history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the relevant sections of the “Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Fine Arts, and Bachelor of Social Work Core” and the “Bachelor of Science Core” requirements. No 
credit given for Economics because students may choose between economics courses or a general sur- 
vey course in political science to fulfill the relevant sections of the “Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, and Bachelor of Social Work Core” and the “Bachelor of Science Core” requirements. 

Virginia Military Institute 

No credit given for Foreign Language because the requirement only applies to select degree programs. 
No credit given for U.S. Government or History because the qualifying courses for the “Perspectives 
on Civilization and Human Achievement” requirement are world history courses rather than American 
government or history surveys. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

No credit given for Foreign Language because students may fulfill the requirement with elementary- 
level study. 

Virginia State University 

No credit given for Foreign Language because the requirement only applies to select degree programs 
and may be satisfied by elementary-level study. No credit given for U.S. Government or History be- 
cause a survey course in American government or history is an option, but not required, to fulfill the 
“Humanities” requirement. 

Virginia Wesleyan College 

No credit given for Mathematics because the “Quantitative Perspectives” requirement may be satisfied 
by courses with little college-level math content. 

Washington & Lee University 

No credit given for Literature because the “Literature” requirement may be satisfied by courses that are 
narrow in scope or are not literature surveys. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because 
the “Humanities” section of the “Arts and Humanities” requirement may be satisfied by courses that 
are not history surveys. No credit given for Economics because “Economics” is one of five areas in the 
“Social Sciences” requirement, from which students need only select two. 
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